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The Christian hope is not a blue print for a completely un- G 
certain future, resting on some vague idealism. ‘There is a 
pretence” wrote Kierkegaard, “that Christianity is a goal in 
the remote distance . . . this is in fact a deceitful desire to 
avoid the truth that in fact Christianity lies behind us, that 
it once existed”. In history, in the things concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth there has happened an event, a divine gesture of 
reconciliation: the estrangement between God and man has 
been mended from the side of the innocent party who has 
taken the initiative and borne the pain of it. And _ this 
divine strategy has shown us also God’s tactics, his way of 
reconciliation, so that the image of this man, laying down 
his life for his friends, interceding for his enemies, is the pat- 
tern of our human peace making. This is no myth, it has 
happened. It is true that the tragedy of the Cross reveals 
how serious is the human predicament, far beyond the 
resource of human courage, wisdom or goodwill to men. 
But the pessimism which accepts the compromises of some 
doctrines of natural law, of modern Continental theology 
between the wars, which denied any religious or theological 
significance to the hope of social or political amelioration, 
ignores the fact that if history is where Christ died, it is also 
where he rose again. ‘We know Satan’s devices” said Martin 
Luther, “but believe me, they are as nothing compared with 
the devices of God”. Hugh Price Hughes once cried out in 
one of his sermons, “If ever you hear anybody saying that 
Slavery is necessary, that ignorance is necessary, that war is 
necessary, you can shout out ‘Thank God, that’s a lie.’ Jesus 
Christ shall bring it about that right shall prevail. Satan shall 
fall and his fall shall be as sudden as it shall be irreparable”. 


But this historic act of reconciliation between God and 
man had another practical fruit in history, the reconciliation 
of man with man. When we discuss modern plans for 
Christian unity, I daresay we shall not find one which on 
paper seems more impracticable, more hopeless, or Utopian, 
than the formation of a new community involving Jew and 
Gentile, and so bridging two deep clefts, of race and of reli- 
gion. Yet this happened: not without tension, not without 
failures, yet the New Israel came into being. Jesus Christ by 
the blood of his Cross had broken down the wall of partition 
and made both one. This too, is no myth. It has happened. 
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It is this ability of Christians, in the power of the Risen 
Christ, to stand together at the point of human division which 
is sO important in our time, and the clue to the connection 
between Christian unity and Christian peace-making. One 
of the great champions of both causes, Bishop George Bell, 
said in his sermon on the Tenth Anniversary of the World 
Council of Churches:— 

“The causes of war are spiritual as well as political 
and economic. The mission of the church is nothing 
less than the remaking and gathering together of the 
whole human race by incorporation into Christ, but the 
longer I serve in the ecumenical movement the more I 
am convinced that the most peace-making as well as the 
most important of all the tasks to which the World 
Council can address itself is the recovery and manifesta- 
tion of the visible unity of the Church of Christ, so that 
the world may believe that the Father has sent Christ 
to be its Saviour”. 

We have all read stories of underground movements 
during the war, of little groups of men, and individuals opera- 
ting behind the enemy line, with their tools and explosives, 
destroying at strategic points, blowing up roads and bridges. 
The peace-makers are a little like that: only their task is to 
mend roads and build bridges. 


A famous satire of the 16th century showed that bloody- 
minded old ruffian, Pope Julius II, still in his armour, 
clamouring at the gates of heaven and trying to browbeat St. 
Peter with his honorific titles—“I’m P.M.,” he says—“‘what’s 
that? ‘Pestis Maximus’ the great plague?” asks St. Peter. 
“No,” he replies. “Pontifex Maximus”. I thought of that 
incident a few days ago when Pope Paul VI made his appeal 
to mankind through the forum of the United Nations— 
“Pontifex Maximus” and what it really means—the bridge 
builder. 

One such peace maker of our time was Alexander Wood: 
another was Richard Ullmann, and all I have to say to you 
tonight is a few afterthoughts from the consideration of his 
brilliant pamphlet (in the “Prism” series) “Dilemmas of a 
Reconciler”.* He distinguishes between the peace-maker 
and the peace-monger, the man who makes peace and the 
man who merely talks about it. “‘Peace-making” he says, 


*“Prism” Pamphlet No. 17. 


“unlike peace Propaganda, is disinterested personal ser- 
vice . . . the reconciler’s interest should be directed not to- 
wards policies but towards people . . . and this is the first 
dilemma of a reconciler, his task of pursuing a personal 
concern in the sphere of impersonal relationships”. The 
peacemonger may leave peace further away for all his much 
speaking. Some of us a few months ago were met in East 
Berlin by a secretary of a Communist peace council who 
harangued us about peace at great length, but his speech was 
a vitriolic attack on the Bonn government and the war- 
mongers of Western Germany: and when he had finished the 
Berlin wall was a little higher, I mean that emotional wall, 
that peculiar bitterness of civil war and family quarrels which 
make this division the most dangerous in Europe. 


Not that we ought to dismiss the politicians. For many 
centuries statesmen, lawyers and civil servants have been 
listening, negotiating, drafting documents, a record of quiet 
peace-making which often makes that of the Church look as 
amateurish as Sunday school teachers alongside the real pro- 
fessional teacher. None the less, the peace-maker must re- 
member that his is the cause which may be lost not by what 
he says but by the spirit in which he says it. 


Like Richard Ullmann, I shall concentrate on what are 
called “East-West relations”, the problems of reconciling 
those who live on either side of the so-called “Iron Curtain”, 
and especially in relation to the Christian Peace Movement, 
which began in 1958 and has its centre in Prague. There are 
those on both sides who think that no confrontation is pos- 
sible or desirable. There are those, perhaps Bishop Dibelius 
about Berlin and Michael Bourdeaux about the Russians, 
who think Christians must meet Communism with an un- 
qualified “No”. But there are others (by no means fellow- 
travellers of the Left, or sentimentalists) who agree with 
Karl Barth that Communism is not on the same footing as 
National Socialism, and that the failure of Christians to 
defend social justice in Western Europe is serious enough to 
prevent the Churches returning an unqualified “No” to those 
revolutionary societies East of the Elbe which now embrace 
so many millions of men and women. They would agree 
that at least the risks and the adventure of confrontation and 
dialogue should be attempted. 


Those who attended the first Prague Conference had 
many misgivings. How was it possible for a great interna- 
tional conference of Christians to meet on communist soil 
without the active connivance of governments who would 
exploit it for their own purposes? Christians used to the 
great game of religious confabulation felt that this would 
exchange the peaceful atmosphere of a Methodist Conference 
or an Anglican Church Assembly for that of a gambling 
saloon in a Western film. They, the innocents abroad, would 
be surrounded, only too aware of the loaded pistols in the 
background, certain only that the dice on the table would 
be loaded, too. But perhaps because all religious conferences 
after all are just like Western films under the surface, the 
misgivings were not all justified. It is true that the serried 
ranks of Orthodox and Lutheran clergy suggested a kind of 
shadow ecumenical movement, slanted to the East as the 
World Council of Churches was towards the West. There 
were the tedious speeches, airborne at first in a realm of 
scriptural texts and moral platitudes which simply echoed 
Communist teaching whenever they made brief contact with 
the earth. 


There were the vitriolic denunciations, by Orthodox 
clergy of the Roman Church, by a Chinese bishop of 
American imperialism, by an African of British colonialism, 
and there were the official resolutions, drafted in the kind of 
language long familiar from Communist statements. But 
behind the scenes and even overtly on the platform there was 
much plain speaking and it was possible, from the Western 
point of view, to make some progress. Since then, matters 
have much improved, and the amendment is a justification of 
those who began and persevered in 1961. For here at least 
was the opportunity for Christians to meet and talk, to share 
the problems and discoveries which had come to them out of 
the varied experiences of twenty years of separation. That 
Christians from the West should have had some initial suspi- 
cion too, of the Church leaders they would meet, is under- 
standable. The experiences of the Church struggles under the 
Nazis had shown that it is not always the best kind of church- 
man who survives in peace and prosperity under such régimes. 
And without being simpletons, the Christian can sometimes 
discern a Mr. Valiant for Truth from a Mr. Facing Both 
Ways and a Mr. By Ends—as long as he realises that the 
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same types are to be found in conferences at home, and that 
the same pressures applied by his own society against the 
church would divide men off in exactly the same way. 


On the other hand, the experience of the Christian Peace 
Movement has been to discover men of great understanding, 
Christian spirit and integrity and a greater amount of com- 
mon ground that would have been conceivable had the 
experiment not been made. From such confrontations—and 
these do not need to be made by official conferences, they 
can be made on holiday tours and by young people and 
student groups—one learns the complexity of the situation, 
and of the human and Christian response. There is the 
Christian who in his conscience says “No” to the Communist 
environment, for whom, say, the Communist initiation ser- 
vice in Eastern Germany means a crisis for which he and 
his family must suffer. Another Christian may regard this 
particular issue as less important than it can be made to seem. 
There is the Christian who rejects Marxist doctrine and the 
Marxist revolution, but believes he must positively identify 
himself with the social revolution in which his nation is 
involved. There are Christian pastors who have returned to 
Eastern Germany, accepting the great difference in lowered 
standard of living (which includes the medicine available for 
one’s family) because they find something important in the 
socialist revolution which they think to be lacking in the 
West. And there is the pietist who talks about the Church 
living in “happy and godly quietness”. In listening and talk- 
ing to such different views, the Western Christian learns not 
to think in black and white, and in clichés. 


There have indeed been other and positive gains from 
East and West confrontations. There is the realisation that 
talk about peace is not simply Communist propaganda, that 
so far from official propaganda creating the wish for peace, 
it is rather responsive to a deep feeling among the peoples 
who have suffered from two wars, of the ugly futility and 
evil of war: of this the Leningrad War Memorial is a true 
emblem. And in consequence, the issue of peace comes 
rather higher on the Christian agenda than in the West. At 
the World Methodist Conference in Oslo I was taken aside 
by a young German Methodist journalist from Eastern 
Germany who asked me in real perplexity—‘‘why isn’t there 
anything done about peace? Don’t they care about it?” 
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Then, very usefully, the problem of peace has been 
broken up into its component parts and its indissoluble links 
with social justice made evident. It is no longer simply the 
issue of nuclear war and “The Bomb”, important though this 
is recognised to be. The Christian Peace Movement is divided 
into commissions each with their continuing working parties 
on such subjects as the Cold War, the problem of Berlin, the 
Undeveloped countries, Disarmament, and in a theological 
commission which seeks to relate them all to the Christian 
faith. There is a growing feeling therefore that the Christian 
Peace Movement has made the grade, and despite all the 
impediments and dangers which can never be entirely 
removed, here is a useful tool for peace making, the way for- 
ward from confrontation to dialogue. 


It is at this point that we meet a further series of prob- 
lems. The Christian from the West has to heed the evangel- 
ical counsel ‘Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves”. 
“If he is honest with himself” says Richard Ullmann, “he 
knows that with all his detachment and disinterestedness .. . 
his national background, his education, his mother tongue, his 
very concepts of right and wrong and good and evil will never 
allow him to be simply a partisan of God. He shares the 
glory and prestige of his group, but also its guilt and shame”. 
It is not only that in the pressure of debate, some venomous 
attack on his own country makes him begin to speak as he 
never would have done at home, so that the most pacifist of 
pacifists finds himself talking like a member of the Young 
Imperialist League. It is that, more than he knows, his own 
language is conditioned and loaded by the literature he has 
read and the views he has heard. How subtle this may be 
may be studied in depth in an American thesis, Bernard 
Ohisen’s “Faith and Prejudice’ (Yale University Press, 1963) 
when he studies group prejudice in relation to anti-semitism 
as expressed in Sunday school and Church lesson material in 
the United States. 


When he has faced this, the Western Christians, then he 
has to remember how easy it is for him to speak freely and 
frankly, to make statements for which neither he nor his 
family nor his Church will suffer. He has to remind himself 
how difficult it is for the partner to this conversation. And 
when it comes to a vote on resolutions, he has to ask himself 
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—“do they perhaps really believe this deeply, or is this as 
far as they can go safely without compromising their own 
safety, their own future usefulness to the Church, and the 
welfare of the Church itself?” He has the problem also, what 
right has he to say anything at all. I know how sensitive 
some of my South African Christian friends have been, them- 
selves of the third and fourth generation of South Africans, 
at some of the things said by Englishmen from outside: and 
the same applies to those living in Rhodesia and the Southern 
states of North America. This has to be considered, even 
though it may be still one’s duty to speak from outside, to 
say the Christian word out of a common Christian involve- 
ment, but from a part of the world where Christians can see 
more clearly because they are not entangled in the situation 
itself. 


But sometimes, too, the Christian shows his solidarity 
by silence. Job’s comforters are not among the most pro- 
phetic speakers in history: their speech was disastrous. But 
perhaps they did something when at the beginning they 
simply sat where Job sat. This was what some of us did last 
year when delegates of the Fellowship of Reconciliation sat 
in a room in Dresden with Dresden Christians (and Marxists 
too) and heard the bells chime the annual commemoration 
of the fearful air raid which destroyed their city. If the visit 
was worth while, it is because it was a gesture of friendship 
and solidarity, an acceptance of our common involvement in 
the sin of war and the consequences of indiscriminate 
violence. 


When dialogue begins, the difficulty appears, for the dice 
are loaded indeed. There is the use of what President Eisen- 
hower called “upside down language” on either side, not only 
in application of adjectives to each concrete political situa- 
tion, but in the understanding of the great words, the over-all 
concepts. There is for example the ecumenical jargon which 
we take for granted nowadays that Christians, because they 
are followers of Christ who identified himself with sinners, 
must be committed to “involvement” with the world, and to 
“solidarity” with their fellow men. But this may be inter- 
preted to mean identification with Communism, to solidarity 
with all that the Communist regime does. And there are the 
great themes of Peace, Democracy and Freedom. About 
peace as meaning the absence of war, about the abandonment 
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of nuclear weapons, about the need for disarmament, there 
may be easy agreement. But when these matters edge off 
into the world of social justice, into separate political and 
economic problems, then a gulf appears. And the whole long 
battle for freedom of conscience as we know it in the West, 
which has resulted in respect for the rights of conscientious 
objectors, this is an element in a view of peace which in the 
East is largely lacking. 


The word “Democracy”, as it is flaunted in the banners 
of Eastern Germany, the German Democratic Republic, 
seems at first shocking to Western Christians; all the ap- 
paratus of the police state, the one party, the way in which 
elections are managed, the free discussion and rights of public 
criticism—the tools and discoveries of democratic government 
as in England and America we have grown them painfully 
over seven centuries, these seen a different world. Here surely 
is “upside down language”. But it is also an upside down 
society. It is a society where life has been loaded on the 
side of the “have nots”—and we underestimate the power of 
its attractiveness in Africa and Asia if we only think of 
democratic techniques which might be regarded as secondary 
luxuries besides the fact of a society in revolution. 


And then “Freedom”. I shall never forget at the 
customs’ post at Warta in East Germany, seeing an old lady 
come to get a visa. She was obviously very scared, and as 
she left the room she stuttered to the official ““F-F-f- Freiheit’ 
—Freedom—. “Freedom” was what she said—but her 
accent said “Fear!” Here, some of us believe, is more than 
misunderstanding, here is a deep antagonism between what 
we hold most dear and the life beyond the Curtain. But ina 
great speech in Baltimore in April 1864 Abraham Lincoln 
had this to say:— 


“The world has never had a good definition of the word 
liberty and the American people just now are much in 
want of one. We all declare for liberty: but in using the 
same word we do not all mean the same thing. . . the 
shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep’s throat for 
which the sheep thanks the shepherd as his liberator, 
while the wolf denounces him for the same act as the 
destroyer of liberty, especially as the sheep was a black 
one...” 


and he went on to say 

“recently, it seems the people of Maryland have been 

doing something to define liberty and thanks to them 

that in what they have done, the wolf’s dictionary has 
been repudiated”. 

A few months ago, in a Theological commission of the 
Peace Movement in Leningrad, I was foolish enough to quote 
this great passage. Foolish because it was at once misunder- 
stood. I don’t know what the Russian translators did with 
it: but when I sat down a series of Orthodoxy clergy attacked 
me for having asserted that in Viet Nam, the Vietnamese were 
the sheep, the Communists the wolves. In fact, what I had 
intended to do was to plead that part of our work of peace 
making is to end this “upside down” language, to eschew the 
emotional adjectives of propaganda so that together, out of 
understanding and reconciliation we and all mankind might 
repudiate what Lincoln called the “wolf’s dictionary”. 


And indeed I believe in two points Abraham Lincoln 
helps us here. In the first place the great sentence in his 
Gettysburg address when he called upon the American people 
“that we here highly resolve that this nation, under God shall 
have a new birth of freedom”. For is not this of the same 
order as the call to mankind by Pope Paul VI to renounce 
war? Do not there come moments of truth and conscience 
when whole nations rise up and acknowledge that some evil 
is now seen to be what it is, and that it must be renounced? 
As Bishop Charles Brent said in 1925 “I reaffirm my belief 
that the Christian Church if it be so minded can in the name 
of Christ rule out war and rule in peace within a generation. 


I may be a fool but I am God’s fool’. | | 


But the response to such appeals must be undergirded 
with intelligent and determined response by millions. So I 
turn to Lincoln’s other sentence: “recently, the people of 
Maryland have been doing something to define liberty”— 
in other words these great concepts get their meaning 
not in intellectual debate and discussion, but from life 
itself. Defining liberty, defining peace depends on the 
behaviour of millions of men and women. If the Christian 
Peace Movement has proved worthwhile and of growing 
usefulness, it is due more than anything to the efforts 
of one man, Dean Hromodka of the Comenius faculty 
of the University of Prague. Richard Ullmann and I 
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were the British observers at a conference some months ago 
between American churchmen and theologians and those 
from the East: and after two days of utterly frank debate 
when we had come to see that the differences between the 
materialism of Marxism and of our Western affluent societies 
had deep similarities, Dean Hromodka summed up: **in these 
days together we have made a little bit of peace”. 


The peace makers may each be small enough, but 
together they are like the coral insects which raise the reef 
above the turmoil of the sea. And we have hope because the 
deeds are not ours alone: they are linked to what at the begin- 
ing we called the strategy and tactic of Almighty God. It was 
said of one of old that the stars in their courses fought, made 
war against him. But so it shall not be said of us. Of us it 
may be said, and in the Epistles to Colossians and Ephesians 
St. Paul has said it, that the stars in their courses are making 
peace: peace which is the tranquility of the divine order in 
heaven and on earth, peace by the blood of His Cross by 
which he has reconciled all things to Himself. 


“How blest are those who know that they are poor: the 
kingdom of Heaven is theirs: 


How blest are the sorrowful, they shall find consolation: 


How blest are those of a gentle spirit: they shall have the 
earth for their possession: 


How blest are those who hunger and thirst to see right 
prevail: they shall be satisfied: 


How blest are those who show mercy: mercy shall be 
shown unto them: 


How blest are those whose hearts are pure: they shall 
see 


How blest are the peacemakers; God shall call them 
his sons. 
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